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THE PRAYER OF ST 
SCHOLASTICA 

(St Benedict and his twin sister, Scholastica, were bound to 
each other by great and life-long affection. Nevertheless, only 
once a year did they meet on the hillside, halfway between 
their respective convents, to exchange pious thoughts and sup 
together. Upon the last occasion of their meeting, Scholastica, 
saddened by presentiment, pleaded sorely for some lengthening 
of the allotted time. "And when she sawe that he wold not 
graunte to her to abyde, she enclyned her head and made her 
prayers to our Lord, and anon it began to thonder and to 
lyghtne, and the ayer to wax dark whyche to fore was fayr and 
clere. . . .") 

" Brother, o'ersoon has rung this parting hour ! 
My fettered heart beats wild wings passionate. 
Meseems I yearn to-day for grievous need 
II 



THE PRAYER OF ST SCHOLASTICA 

That thou should'st bide with me, that unto heaven 
Should rise our prayers in unison, as when 
We puny babes, whose birth was counted one, 
Nursed at the self-same breast, and cradled thus, 
Were taught to lisp for one fond mother's ear. 
May not sweet incense at one altar burn 
From out two censers closely swayed together ? 
Likewise, twin blossoms, bursting from one branch. 
In bud, or grown mature, together oft 
Are laid for oflfering white on God's own table. 
Bide with me now — I cannot let thee hence ! " 

Thus spake Scholastica, and laid her palm 
On Benedict's chill hand with pleading touch, 
And scanned his face austere, and, wistful, sighed 
As one that doth behold a ship slide out 
Beyond the harbour's narrowness, well-witting 
Yon outspread sail bears all the world away. 
Yet never shall again bring back the world ; 
Then further spake, and through her voice there wailed 
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THE PRAYER OF ST SCHOLASTICA 

A tremulous undertone, like to those strings 
Of some rare viol, which, themselves untouched, 
Vibrate beneath, and sweeten all the chords : 

" To-day, this day most tender and serene, 
When Winter's mask foretells the coming Spring, 
While droops the earth, like to a tired child 
Within the arms of Evening, that calm nurse 
Who croons in monotone her lullaby : 
To-day pale memories throng to upward light 
From out the dusky pictures wrought of years. 
M3rself I see, with infant step advancing 
Thee to overtake — thou wert the swifter one. 
Next must I spell thy name and con thy book. 
Thy strong arm leads me to our mutual goal ; 
Thou my companion, mirror, friend and king ! 
With thee I turn aside from worldly lure, 
Bringing my youth as pledge to Christ the Lord 
Beside thine own far richer offering — 
For, like the sun, thou draw'st in eagerness 
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THE PRAYER OF ST SCHOLASTICA 

The perfume of a lowly violet 

That, failing thee, scant fragrance had exhaled. 

Then bear with me, if but a little space. 

I pray thee, dear my brother, rest awhile. 

My soul grows ominous with lurid clouds 

Of doubt and dread — I cannot part from thee !" 

Slowly his answer came : 

" The hour is gone. 
Keep thou lone vigil ; here I may not tarry 
For rest or counsel mild. The brethren watch 
About our unbarred gateway till I come. 
Nor turn to sleep ere I have bless'd the house. 
Yea, graver claims than thine constrain me 

now. 
Forswear thy memories ; bid thy faith wax strong ! 
What though a year pass ere again we meet ? 
Tis but a pebble flung and quickly lost 
In the great ocean of Eternity. 
Fix thou thy thought, not on the pebble's course 
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THE PRAYER OF Si; SCHOLASTICA 

But toward the lines of that unfathomed main. 
Ask no more, sister." 

Urgent pleaded she : 
" Long, long the time since at this humble board 
We twain have sat, hands clasped, our frugal fare 
Enriched with holy converse as with wine. 
One day each year ! One speck of jewelled ore 
From the year's cavern, broad and rocky-built — 
No pebble. O one little little day ! 
Poor day that dies more quickly than our speech, 
Whose minutes trip each other up in haste, 
Though we're so fain to hold and cage them in. 
Nay, haply shall some dread disaster fall. 
So nevermore 111 see thee face to face. 
Right tenderly thy briar bushes yonder 
Lace near and twine ! But, drag the boughs apart 
They break at touch, nor lightly thrive again." 

Unyielding sat the abbot Benedict : 
15 



THE PRAYER OF ST SCHOLASTICA 

" Scholastica, are we yet babes to cling 

A-trembling at the forest fringe, in dread 

Of elf or ghost ? Yea, doubts and fears there be, 

That, like to fays, besiege the noblest minds. 

And vex their loneliness. These exorcise 

By weapon of the Cross ! Farewell. Now see : 

The red sun drops behind the dusky hills. 

And nightly dews rise from our sombre vale. 

Farewell, beloved — for belov'd thou art. 

Dearer to me than all this world can hold, 

Dearer than wealth, or power, or fame, or strength. 

Then quickly she : 

" Farewell ? The word's a wounc 
An arrow winging death to one sad heart. 
Sparing all others." 

With that taunt she wept. 
And, bending toward the table, lowly laid 
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THE PRAYER OF ST SCHOLASTICA 

On trembling hands her wan and veiled head, 

And brake to sobs, so sorely and so loud, 

The flooded pain with echoing pain throbbed out 

Until the quiet air seemed filled with spasm 

And searing anguish of tempestuous grief, 

While passion shook the slender frame that swayed, 

And all her being ached for bitterness. 

Then of a sudden rose her frenzied voice 

In one great cry to God, Who hears our prayers 

Though men be deaf: 

" Help, help me. Lord, in grace I 
Thou King of joy and sorrow, spare my soul ! 
O Christ, that tastedst human pangs and pain, 
Yet with divine compassion heal'st our woes. 
Stretch out thine arm to save — lift, lift me up. 
For this my cross outweighs my fainting strength ! 
Help, Lord, I perish ! " 
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THE PRAYER OF ST SCHOLASTICA 

Lo ! she scarce had prayed, 
Ere the red sunset faded into gloom. 
The vale was hid, the murky land grew swarth ; 
All blurred the hills, by wreathing vapour wrapt 
Then, from swift-darkening heaven, redundant clouds 
Burst and overflowed, in running torrents merged. 
Quick drew the storm, with hissing sobbing breath. 
While jaggfed forks of lightning here and there 
Revealed such tortuous battlements of earth 
As Nature builds beneath her loftier heights. 
Next, thunder rolled out angry moans of pain. 
Themselves repeated and foretold in turn. 
The affrighted cattle shivered in the chill. 
And birds, like autumn leaves, were flung to earth, 
Twixt gleams of blueness, on the gusty wind. 

"What, sister, hast thou done?'' cried Benedict. 
" Close as a prison wall the sheeted rain 
Bars from my straining sight all homeward track. 
And darkness shrouds the gulfs and crags alike." 
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THE PRAYER OF ST SCHOLASTICA 

" Behold God's hand ! " the exulting nun replied. 
" God answers yea when thou wouldst say me nay. 
With mercy, more than thine, He lists my call 
Here must thou bide, and pray with me to-night. 
I cry amen unto the gathered storm, 
Amen to crash and throe, and tempest roar ! 
Mocked was my pleading ; hark to God's own voice, 
Sonorous through the anthem of His spheres ! 
My brother, kneel ! As little children, we 
Lift hands across this darkness to our Lord ; 
Yet loose we not each other." 

"So be it," 
Quoth Benedict. " Man's pride is but a straw 
Which the great winds of heaven, that be God's breath, 
Toss east or westward." 

Thus the wracking night, 
With outward shock but inward peace, went by. 
O'er this new Flood was set an olive branch ; 
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THE PRAYER OF ST SCHOLASTICA 

The clamorous storm might spend itself in vain. 
Two loving hearts were bound in saintly speech, 
Till, golden clad, the wet-eyed Dawn appeared. 

Then parted they. He climbed that arid height 
Where looms Cassino's monastery wall. 
She sat awhile, and watched the stir of life 
Swell in the valley. 'Mid the smitten fields 
The peasants and their snow-white oxen passed ; 
Young shepherds piped unto their scampering flocks ; 
The green hills laughed in sunshine. 

Last she rose. 
And trod the humid patches of rough grass. 
Where the wild jacinth curtseyed at her step, 
And daisies kissed the border of her robe. 
So reached the silence of the sanctuary. 

But — three days past — as Abbot Benedict 
Gazed from his tower at early morn, to see 
20 



THE PRAYER OF ST SCHOLASTICA 

The mist shelve from the cypresses about 

The convent of Scholastica — there, where 

Her casement opened eastward, myrtle-crowned — 

Behold ! a white dove from yon cell outflew. 

Nor paused upon the lintel nor the trees, 

But clave ethereal pathway to the blue, 

The wide-winged blue of heaven, framed by the sun 

With shafts of rose and burnished gold for quills. 

Then down he kneeled, with praise of God aloud, 
Witting that yonder journeyed forth the soul 
Of sweet Scholastica, twin of his heart ; 
Nor heeded he the messenger who came. 
Breathless, to tell how the loved abbess died 
Some hasty moments since. 

But Benedict 
Bade that her body should be forthwith brought 
Within the tomb he'd builded for himself. 
Foreshadowing how himself must follow soon — 
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THE PRAYER OF ST SCHOLASTICA 

He, staunch apostle, who, with failing breath, 
Yet stretched his arms, and chose to stand to die. 

Thus were both laid to rest, and, o'er their bones. 
Grey centuries have rolled, as clouds that rise 
And gather, drifting to let others come. 
While men are born and drop to death again. 
And good deeds live, and Christ's broad fold grows 
wider. 

But, through the ages, let her name shine on, 
Star-like — Scholastica. " To them that give 
Much love, shall God grant much." 



Enshrined within 
An ancient pile that towers among the hills — 
Those circling hills, clinging as purple robes 
About the brown-roofed cities of the heights — 
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THE PRAYER OF ST SCHOLASTICA 

Still may be seen the portraiture of one 
That was twin sister to great Benedict ; 
Yea« vision-like (although a thousand years 
Stood as a rampart 'twixt her life and his) 
In tender faith by Perugino limned. 

There may the semblance to each pilgrim speak : 
Her face serene and fair, with eyes and mouth 
Devotional ; and in her hand a dove. 
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THE MARTYRS OF SE^ASTE 

Forty valiant soldiers, 
Martyrs of Sebaste, 
Forty noble heroes 
Of the Thundering Legion, 
Young and brave ; for martial weal 
True as steel. 

Forty fearless Christians, 
Ne'er a one among them 
Who to pagan idols 
Stooped and rendered homage ; 
.Ne'er a one but shaped his course 
By the Cross. 
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THE MARTYRS OF SEBASTE 

Crowded close in prison, 
As the darkness deepened, 
Sang they : " Under shadow 
Of our God abiding ; " 
Spake the Lord Christ through their song : 
" Be ye strong ! " 

Then uprose young Cyrio : 
"Us hath God united, 
Brethren in Communion 
Of our Faith and Warfare. 
Pray that we together see 
Victory ! " 

Scarce seven days thereafter. 
This the martyrs' sentence : 
" Naked, frozen, shall they 
Through the wintry night-time 
Stand, till on yon ice-bound lake 
Death overtake." 
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THE MARTYRS OF SEBASTE 

Some may Death let linger, 
Some he grasps more roughly ; 
All the while a shelter — 
Warmth, and food, and comfort — 
Tempts the bravest to forswear 
Palm and prayer. 

Just one spark irradiate 
Beckoning through the darkness : 
Lamps and ruddy embers. 
Breathing scent of spices. 
Outside, torture fierce or slow 
In the snow. 

" Lord, bless now our number ! 
Forty days stayed Moses 
On the holy mountain ; 
Forty days Thou gavest 
To uphold Elijah, 
And to Nineveh, for grace, 
This same space. 
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THE MARTYRS OF SEBASTE 

" Forty days of fasting, 
Forty hours of burial — 
Those were Thine, O Saviour ! 
Now, Thy forty wrestlers 
To the arena enter in : 
Let them win ! " 

By the red logs sleeping, 
Yonder dreamed a warder — 
Dreamed that to the chanting 
Drew an answering angel. 
Bearing, while he floated down. 
One bright crown. 

Yet another brought he, 
Nay, a third, and many — 
Coronals most radiant. 
Flushed as wings of cherubs ; 
On his arm those circlets shine — 
Thirty-nine. 
27 



THE MARTYRS OF SEBASTE 

Shall the strong hearts falter ? 
Yea, just one — one only. 
Unnerved, languid, fainting, 
He has sought the shelter. 
All the rest with dying voice 
Loud rejoice. 

But the dreamer, waking, 
Christ his King confesses. 
Martyrdom embracing 
For the rite baptismal. 
So the fortieth of the band 
Yet shall stand. 

" What though one hath fallen ? 
I am here, to barter 
Our poor world of phantasm 
For a truer glory. 
Mine the crown, since mine the death ! " 
Thus he saith. 
28 



THE MARTYRS OF SEBASTE 

Where is now thy splendour, 
Where thy power, Licinius ? 
Lord of Cappadocia, 
Yet so poor a tyrant, 
Conquered by the unweaponed arm 
Thou wouldst harm ? 

Dawned the sombre morning 
O'er those deadly snow-fields. 
Here and there a victim. 
Faint of breath, still murmured : 
" From the snare our souls shall be 
'Scaped and free." 

Ah 1 by cruel order 
See the stark limbs broken ! 
With the dead, the dying 
Must be heaped and carried, 
'Mid the fierce funereal fire 
To expire. 
29 



THE MARTYRS OF SEBASTE 

Melithon, the bright-haired, 
Of that band the youngest, 
Wounded lay, and crippled — 
Life robust slow ebbing. 
Thus his mother found the lad. 
Yet was glad. 

" Dear my boy, heart's darling ! 
God, Who gave thee, takes thee. 
Thou to Christ art yielding 
AH sweet youth and promise. 
Blest am I, that own for son 
Such an one." 

In her arms, most tender, 
Did she raise and clasp him ; 
For her dear sake smiled he, 
Laid upon her bosom, 
While the farewell moments grew 
Quick and few. 
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THE MARTYRS OF SEBASTE 

To the flames they threw him, 
With the burning bodies 
Of his martyred comrades 
Stacked around for fuel. 
Thus the Forty entered in, 
Life to win ! 
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ORA ET LABORA 

In the great desert, as he prayed 
Long hours beneath a palm-tree's shade, 
Weary of mind and body grew 
Saint Anthony. 

His lips still muttered words, but drew 
Vain breath, being so faintly fraught 
With tender grace and peace, or aught 
Of piety. 

Then mournfed he, because for him 
Hope seemed to fade, and faith wax dim, 
And, as he knelt, he beat his breast. 
And sore he wept. 
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ORA ET LABORA 

But, lifting up his eyes distrest, 
He spied an angel, robed in white. 
And radiant as the noontide light, 
Who to him stept, 

And bent, a rusty spade to raise, 
So delved, yet paused to sing in praise. 
And delved again, next sang anew — 
Thus through the day. 

Then quoth : " See that thou likewise do, 
And, as I am, be joyful now. 
In God's field, sometimes labour thou 
And sometimes pray." 
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THE FLOWERS OF SANTA 
FINA 

Poor little Seraphina — 

Little Fina, the cripple — 

She grew hungry with longing 
To hear the birds sing 
Through the gardens, in Spring, 
And see the queen lilies a-nodding and thronging 

By the fountain's blue ripple, 
The magnolia in bloom 
Near the dark cypress gloom 
The iris in sedges, 

And the wild pink rose-hedges — 
Poor little Seraphina ! 
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THE FLOWERS OF SANTA FINA 

She dwelt in a bare narrow room all alone ; 

From dawn until eve, 

And from eve until morn, 
She would lie still and patient, with never a moan ; 

Yet in solitude grieve, 

And drop tears most forlorn. 
Her mother was dead ; she lay sick and alone. 

The hot rays drew slanting 

O'er the white wall at noon, 

(As Fina learned soon,) 
While, with daylight abating. 

Uprose the soft chanting 

Of nuns through close grating ; 
Then at night rang gay laughter 

And hurry of feet 

Down the echoing street, 
And silence and starlight thereafter. 

Just now and then came 
A kindly old neighbour, 
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THE FLOWERS OF SANTA FINA 

Returned from field labour — 
A well-meaning dame, 
Who would care that the child tasted food and fresh 

water, 
And bustled away with : " Farewell now, dear 
daughter ! " 

So the hours recommenced their slow dance once 

again. 
And a lizard flashed out and slipt down the white 

wall, 
And sunbeams grew paler, and shadows waxed 

tall. 
And the chant of the nuns rose out clear through 

warm air 

While they gathered in prayer. 

Then patiently, patiently, day after day, 

As Fina alone in her suffering lay, 

Her poor little wan hands were folded to pray. 
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THE FLOWERS OF SANTA FINA 

Yet there came to her mind 

How in long-ago time, 

With her mother so kind, 

She had wandered at will 
Through the warm scented woods and the flowery 
ways 

Of our sweet Tuscan clime, 
Naught witting of loneliness, sorrow, or ill — 

A young simple child, who but knew 
That the daisies are white and the high heaven blue — 
A lovely young maiden, of fair form devised 
That was now shrunk and withered, and sore paralysed. 

There were kind hearts, who'd fain 

Have softened her couch. 
Where the sharp twisted limbs, in their fretting and 
pain 

The hard wood must touch, 

Till the frail skin must break. 
And the body in fever of weariness ache. 
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THE FLOWERS OF SANTA FINA 

But, " Nay ! " cried the maid ; 
" Christ suffered for me. 
He, sinless, was laid 
On the cruellest tree. 
And the pain that He bore 
In His long agony 
Was a thousand times more 
Than this hurting can be. 
O, why then should I 
On a richer bed lie 
Than my King and my Lord ? " 
She was left to her word. 
And thus in her poverty lonely she lay. 
And six years of her sad slender life wore away. 

One night, it is said, 
Of a sudden the room. 
That was murky in gloom. 
Grew widened and bright 
With a strange and a beautiful light ; 
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THE FLOWERS OF SANTA FINA 

And a vision most wondrously glorious and weird 
To the poor little beggar-maid straightway appeared. 

Twas Gregory the Great, 

From heaven's own gate, 
And these were the words that she witnessed him say. 
" Be of good cheer, my child ; on my festival day, 

Thy sorrow shall cease, 

And gladness and peace 
Shall God give thy pure soul for ever and aye." 

She died. Yes, they found her stretched cold on her 
bed, 

Stark and dead. 
On Saint Gregory's day. 
Now they'd have her away, 
A light puny weight, to where poor folk are cast, 
First and last, 
So their bodies forget 
All the moil and the fret, 
Just as though a long life had in riches been pass'd. 
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THE FLOWERS OF SANTA FINA 

But lo ! when they lifted her corpse from the board, 

There was seen a fair sight 

For the angels' delight. 

Where'er she had lain 

All those long years of pain, 
White violets sprang, thick as snow, on the bed, 
Thick as silvery coins of a miser's pet hoard, 

Thick as stars in the night — 

Just a pure winding sheet 

From the head to the feet. 
Every prayer she had breathed was a blossom most 
sweet. 

Well, they termed her a saint. And 'tis known to us 

yet — 
" Santa Fina's own flower " — the white violet 
It blooms on yon slope, where the peach-trees grow 

wild. 
And weave among almond the chaplets of Spring . 
And thus may it bring 
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THE FLOWERS OF SANTA FINA 

To our thought the meek life of that poor lonely 
child! 



A true tale — ^believe me ; my Beppo told me — 
On my word — 
So it must be. And he ? 
Why, for sure, 'twas his mother's great-grandmother 
heard 

This same version, in youth. 
We, at San Geminiano, all hold it for truth. 
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FROM A VENETIAN BALCONY 

High tide at Venice ; warm wind driving in from the 

sea. 
Hark ! the cry of the gulls as they flit o' er the wide 

canal, 
Flit and circle and skim, and dip in their savage 

glee, 
Striking the lead-coloured waves that scatter 

tempestual, 
Striking with sharp white wing like a flail, gorging 

their prey : 
Frutto di mare, fruit of the ocean, drift of the way. 

Hither and thither wend other wild birds in the 
storm — 
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FROM A VENETIAN BALCONY 

Gondolas black as the swift that floats o'er an autumn 
sky — 

Gondolas silent and shadowy, wondrously slender of 

form — 
Gliding in close-measured rhythm down where the 

barges lie, 
Under the glimmering bridges, and near to the palace 

walls 
That frown in a gloomy dusk, as the sea-mist gathers 

and falls. 



Now, with a burst of voices, clang the Salute's 

bells. 
From yonder tower-lofts straining, heav'n high as they 

may go. 
Again, to our fretful world, surely the Angelus 

tells 
Patience for need and pain, and solace and calm for 

woe. 
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FROM A VENETIAN BALCONY 

As I listen the peal dies out — alas, and alas ! alas ! 
But from over the pallid sunset the heavy storm- 
clouds pass. 

O weird sea-birds, as ye utter your hoarse and dis- 
cordant cry, 

Do ye wot of the north, and the hearts that are 
watching your ominous course ? 

Or is it enough for ye, birds, as gyrating and slanting 
ye fly. 

To ride the broad Adriatic, and drink of her glamour 
and force. 

Regardless that realms beyond realms, as waves upon 
waves, in unrest 

Look up for the message of love that God's angel 
brings to the blest ? 
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GERASIMUS AND THE LION 

Along the barren shore — where tracts of sand 
Shelve down unto the Jordan's sullen flow, 
As t'ward the grey Dead Sea the waters go — 
From sacred errand on his homeward way, 
Gerasimus the Abbot sped one day. 

Now, as he went, behold I he sudden met 

A lion, limping sore. In qualm of fear 

The abbot stood. The beast drew moaning near, 

With upheld paw, wherein a splinter keen, 

That sharply tore the flesh, was plainly seen. 

Low stooped the father ; tenderly he plucked 
That piercing reed ; next, gently bathed the place. 
The lion licked his fingers as for grace ; 
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GERASIMUS AND THE LION 

Then, in new master's following, close kept, 
While homeward once again the abbot stept. 

Amid the monks, in peace, the wild thing dwelt. 
Well fed each morn, within the cloister gate, 
By one dear hand, gracious, compassionate ; 
And so, of all he chose to serve and fend 
Accounted brother, playmate, slave, and friend. 

Then soon the ass, that bore the water-skins 
From river brink to high-camped monastere, 
Was pastured in the lion's trust, for fear 
Of thieves. Yet once the guardian truant played : 
A camel-driver, passing nigh, waylaid 

And dragged the ass away. The lion, sad 
For self-reproach, crouched at the abbot's feet. 
Quoth the good father: "Didst thou slay? then eat? 
Be thine thy victim's toil, and henceforth speed 
Each morn to fetch clear water for our need." 
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GERASIMUS AND THE LION 

Days went. At length, the lion, bearing load, 
Chanced to behold that thieving Arab pass 
Driving his beasts, and, last of all, the ass. 
The lion roared, the man, affrighted, fled, 
And ass and camels home the lion led ; 

There, dumb and meek, the noble creature gave 
The halter that he held, as though to say : 
" Behold my charge ! Forgive me now, I pray." 
From servile labour was he thenceforth freed — 
The ass fetched water for the brethren's need. 

Five years rolled by. Beneath the shadowy palms, 
The monks worked, delved, and sang in prayer or praise. 
And, all the while, the lion went his ways. 
Loving and loved — their pleasure and their pride. 
Then, after five sweet years, the abbot died. 

Gerasimus died thus : a burning noon — 

A few swift pains — an old man's parting sigh — 

A vision of God's heaven — what is't to die ? 
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To reach the goal you've yearned for many a year. 
Gerasimus lay low on funeral bier. 

The lion was abroad. When he returned 

He missed the form he loved, and, faint, would roam 

About the paths of that monastic home, 

From dawn to dusk, and by the cloister gate, 

Restless and sorrowful, he lingered late. 

" Jordan," (so was he called,) Sabbatius cried — 
One of the dead saint's brethren : "Jordan, hear ! 
Come now, dear lion, to my rede give ear ; 
Our father left us for a holier land. 
Eat, here is food — come, take it from my hand." 

The lion would not eat ; he moaned in grief, 
And ever sought the old man gone to rest. 
By all the brethren was he much caressed ; 
Last, once again Abbot Sabbatius spake : 
*'See, then, his tomb — he sleeps — he cannot wake." 
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GERASIMUS AND THE LION 

Thereby the pious father knelt and wept ; 
Which, when the lion saw, he forthwith lay, 
With limbs stretched on the sand, the livelong day 
Guarding the tomb, and yet a day again, 
And yet again, in bitter grief and pain. 

• Naught would he take of food, nor leave the spot. 
Uncomforted, he fed on grief alone. 
And none durst touch him. Feebler grew his moan- 
Till, with the third day, passed from out his frame 
The heart of one that was a beast in name. 
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THE PORTIUNCULA 

**0r little portion, a name very dear to St Francis, who 
loved to think of this spot as the little portion which God had, 
from all eternity, assigned to him." 

O LITTLE house within a house of prayer — 
Thyself a sanctuary ! We softly tread 
Thy time-worn floor ; we stand with bended head 
Before thy walls where every stone's more rare 
Than precious gems, for loving pilgrims there 
Have planed it smooth with kisses. Lies he dead. 
Or lives he yet ? Assisi's saint, who led 
Christ's barefoot band the Master's toil to share. 

Here oft spake Francis, and his voice yet rings 
That called the swallows : " little sisters dear." 
Hard by, his cell with memories teems, and near 
Is the grey cave which saw him weep and pray. 
Where his soul wrestled, to the rosebush clings 
A stain of blood, as though of yesterday. 
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ST STEPHEN 

(A picture by Sir John Everett Millais^ P,R,A,) 

Day quits the peaceful sky. Yon cypress trees, 
Like voiceless sentinels, black-robed and grim, 
Point to that heaven which lately oped for him. 
Thence haply now his spirit earthward sees, 
And pleads, as when he cried on bended knees. 
For all who sought to tear him limb from limb — 
Though the deep cup of pain was filled to brim : — 
" Lord, lay the sin not unto charge of these ! " 

Stilly he lies, beyond the city walls, 
Stephen — by name "a garland" — crowned with grace, 
First of the " white host " martyrs whom men weep. 
Blood-stained he lies ; but, while swift twilight falls. 
Yet " as an angel's " shines the upturned face. 
For, when he ceased to pray, "he fell asleep." 
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MY SOUL! WHEN LOWLY 
STRETCHED 

My soul I when, lowly stretched on bed of pain, 

I wait for Death to take me by the hand, 

And my last moments — hurrying grains of sand — 

Run from a glass that ne'er may fill again. 

While friends' fond prayers and tears alike are vain. 

Shall I not then the great gift understand 

Of dullard days now from my treasure bann'd. 

Counted as worthless, so made null of gain ? 

Sad days are those when Sorrow takes the lead, 
And happy such as Industry redeems ; 
Right blest the lives by tender Love o'ershined 
Or consecrate of Heaven's more sacred beams ; 
Yet sow thine empty hours with grace of mind. 
Till dusky void be blossomed peace indeed. 
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CARTHUSIANS 

Some pious folk there be that stay their lives, 
(As you might stop the hand of any clock,) 
Speak farewell to the world, behind them lock 
The door of human hope that certain rives 
From earth such earnest souls, whom God best 

shrives 
Because they heed not who may plead or knock, 
But, robed in discipline and sorrow, flock 
To dwell poor, self-abased, in silent prayerful hives. 

So say they ; but to us — who deem that home 
Means duty, no less great because 'tis nigh. 
While many friends we count beneath God's dome — 
Death, seeking one of our brave company. 
Perchance the youngest, shouts : "Prepare, I come ! " 
No need for us to murmur : " Brethren, we must die." 
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OF A LOOKING GLASS 

( Wherein is cut a representation of the Saviour 
crucified) 

When that I would with gems my head adorn, 

And to this surface turn, myself to view, 

Behold ! the semblance of my Lord shines through, 

Hung on the cruel cross and crowned with thorn. 

Weary is He, by sorrow's meed o'erworn, 

Yet to his purposed end divinely true : 

Men's direful deeds in grief and death to rue — 

For ease of them that anguish meekly borne. 

O Christ ! do Thou upon me constant shine. 
And all the while my radiant Mirror be ; 
So may my face and heart, persistent, grow. 
As years arise and fade, more like to Thine, 
Beyond these earthly cares discerning Thee, 
Who, 'mid the gloom, Thy gloried form dost show. 
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SATURDAY AFTERNOON IN 
THE GARDEN 

Peace o'er the landscape ; through the high thin air 
"God's bows and arrows," dark-wing'd swallows, 

cleave, 
And on the warm hillside the green hops weave 
Their graceful garlands that full harvest bear. 
Here, in the border, rain-washed, all things fair 
Incline their heads to rest, for herald eve 
Thus early doth the Sabbath hours perceive, 
And every fragrant blossom breathes a prayer. 

Then fret no more, my heart, but steep thyself 
In tender twilight and refreshing dew. 
And with calm Nature vigil keep awhile ; 
Put by all daily toil, all thought of pelf; 
Not less for grace 'mid leafy alleys sue 
Than in some grand cathedral's vaulted aisle. 
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THE GOLDEN STAIR 

(A Picture by Sir Edward Burne-Jones) 

Adown the golden stair the maidens pass 
With metrical and slow harmonious tread ; 
The golden sun shines on each golden head, 
And fair as dawn is every golden lass. 
Some with sweet cadence on quaint viols play, 
Some, woman-like, unwise, turn back to see 
Into our harsher world, wherein there be 
But few so fair or so serene as they. 

While we who watch without, whose thoughts are 

grave. 
Who with much pain or weariness grow sere. 
We smile to see the dainty feet go past 
Dream-like before our eyes ; yea, smiles we have. 
Yet also sighs, for well we wot how near 
To human footsteps grief must follow fast. 
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A LADY TO HER MUSICIAN 

Make thou a melody, 

And prithee let it run as free 
And sweet and wild, o'er some full chords of power, 
As on a stalwart hedge the woodbine flower 

Goes rambling from the parent tree. 

Shape thou for me a song ; 

Love's glamour shining there as strong 
As when, close-armoured in his silver rays. 
Peers Hesper through the sky of chrysophrase — 

Lone light of all yon starry throng. 

Next, strike a battle-call. 
That, by its wide insistent thrall. 
From coast to coast all loyal hearts be stirred. 
And 'mong the tents and ships quick pass the word : 
" Ever may Britain's foemen fall ! " 
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A LADY TO HER MUSICIAN 

And yet, methinks, and yet, 
I'd have thee twang a minuet, 
While courtly couples pace the waxen floor, 
And slowly bow, and curtsey o'er and o'er. 

Within their charmed and stately set. 

Then shall thy fingers stray 
O'er memory-laden keys, so they 
Evoke faint-perfumed visions of the past — 
A look, a sigh, a voice — perchance at last 
A face from mists of bygone day. 

Nay, thy tune's timed by tears ; 

In muffled march move earth-bound years. 
Rouse thee, and sing of such immortal things 
That angels pause 'mid heaven, with folded wings. 

To listen through the golden spheres ! 
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IN MEMORIAM 

SIR JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, 
P.R.A. 

Which" may the longer last : 
Kind word or painter's skill ? 
Canvas or noble heart ? 
Death binds the craftsman fast — 
Ay, but he charms us still ! 
Which may the longer last : 
Kind word or painter's skill ? 

Yea, unto us who knew — 

Glad guests that grasped his hand, 

Heard his laugh — why speak of Art ? 

Firstly he was good and true. 

He, famed throughout the land, 

Stood for friend to us who knew 

There was strength of heart and hand. 
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SIR JOHN MILLAIS, P.R.A. 

See the people come and go — 
Critics, crowds that gauge his toil 
Priceless in the city's mart. 
We as gold give tears that flow- 
Debts paid on burial soil ! 
We, mourners, silent go — 
Let the future vaunt his toil ! 
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IN MEMORIAM 
LORD TENNYSON 

Bend low to-day thy head, 
O England ! For our laureate — 
Of these thy poet-sons most great, 
Thy Tennyson — lies dead. 

Now hath his spirit pass'd 
Beyond the silent " bar," alone, 
Out-bound to shining seas unknown 
Whereon his eyes were cast. 

Yea, which he sang. Who tells 
Of yonder life is counted seer ; 
Yet hath he left us sorrowing here. 
Toll slow the deep death-knells ! 
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THE MOODS OF TIME 

Time the sower, Time the mower, 

Brought the seeds of war. 
Time, the mighty overthrower, 
Ploughed the earth with rent and scar, 
Called the nations from afar. 
Bade the princes' friendship rive. 
Bade them strike and bade them strive, 
Strive and wrestle one 'gainst other, 
Man to man and son with brother. 

Time the sower. Time the mower. 

Viewed the barren land. 
Time, the ruthless overthrower. 
Stayed his fierce and deadly hand. 
Made his armies pause and stand ; 
Drew the bolts and gave release 
To the prisoned maiden Peace ; 
On a throne of gold he raised her. 
So the kneeling peoples praised her. 
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THREE MELODIES 

What frames the Boy's song ? Nature's breath. 
Each bird that trills a rondel sweet, 
Each daffadill about his feet, 
Her music rendereth. 

What bids the Poet sing ? A touch 
Of bright Apollo's magic lyre, 
A spark from that Olympian fire 
That sears, yet heals so much. 

What moves the Saint's song ? When God saith : 
" I need a new evangelist, 
A martyr who the cross has kiss'd, 
Whose faith is unto death." 
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NAY, DO NOT FRET 

Nay, do not fret- 
Forget ! 

Nay, do not pine — 
Resign! 

Nay do not grieve— 
Believe ! 
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THE LEGEND OF THE 
MARIGOLD 

(// is said in Brittany ^ that whoso is truly pure in 
hearty and on a special morning touches barefoot a 
marigold flower^ gains thereby the knowledge of the 
language of birds,) 

Three maidens went forth at dawn of day, 

Out to the beechen wood. 
And who shall know what the wild birds say ? 

Who but the pure and good ? 

{0 merrily now the sweet bird wings 

Its course over hill and lea ; 
O merrily now the wild bird sings 

As it ^lights on the swaying tree,) 
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THE LEGEND OF THE MARIGOLD 

They trod barefoot in the long green grass, 

Cool with the shining dew ; 
The bluebells nodded to see them pass, 

And the daisies blinked sleepily through. 

Then each stept soft on a marigold — 
On a marigold flower stept she — 

And cried : " O flower, do thou unfold 
The lore I would learn from thee ! " 

(O merrily now the sweet bird wings 

Its course over hill and lea ; 
O merrily now the wild bird sings 

As it ^lights on the swaying tree,) 

Then the youngest of those maidens heard 

Full many a lovely note. 
For every forest note was a word 

Trilled loud from the songster's throat. 
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THE LEGEND OF THE MARIGOLD 

The dove crooned lullabies of peace, 

The merle told lays of love ; 
But the lark hymned, soaring in the sky : 

" Glory to God above 1 " 
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FOR ENGLAND 

" From over the sea that message made 
All British hearts grow hot : 
* Take hence your men, ye shall be afraid 
To meet our forces — we'll spare you not ! 

Nor shall you land 

On Afric's strand 
From your ships of war that plough the main, 

But turn your track. 

And go wisely back. 
And seek your barracks at home again.' 

They turned — from Peace to War they turned ! 

Our England burned. 
With anger and patriot pride she burned. 

She had dreamed of peace — 

Let the vision cease ! 
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FOR ENGLAND 

There arose a shout 
With the country's breath : 

* Who shall dare to flout 

The flag that we carry from life to death ? ' 
There arose a cry : 

* We will do or die 

For England!'" 

Twas thus he spoke — my man — that night 
When we two sat hand in hand, the light 
Of the flickering candle scarce shewing the gloom 
Of our poor little homely familiar room. 

At dawn of day 

He must up and away. 
Ah ! soon shall the dawn break chill and grey. 

Dear my heart, sweet my heart. 

And must we part 
For England? 

Oh England, women's hearts may bleed, 
In bitter need, 
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FOR ENGLAND 

More sorely struck and bruised indeed 
Than are thy warrior sons, who yield 
Their lives for thee on battle-field ! 
" No, no. 
Wife, say not so — 
But kiss me, kiss me, ere I go ! " 

He held me in his arms once more ; 

He smiled farewell to me. 
The room was dim, yet I could see 
His eyes afire with thought of victory. 
And glory, and the wondrous soldier-glow 
That bids our dear ones lightly, gaily, go. 
Then from my clinging grasp he tore 
The form I love, the hands, the face, the 

hair. 
A moment since — oh God ! and he was there 

Who now had gone. 

Yes, he had gone, gone, gone I 
The room was empty ; and I stood alone. 
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Well, in that moment all my wedded life anew 
I seemed to live, or from a great height view. 
As oftentimes on some deep vale we gaze. 
And clearly scan the woods and fields and ways ; 
And thus, perchance, instead of tears. 
My soul was filled with thoughts of bygone 
years. 

A balmy summer eve ; the king of day. 
Ere that he sank within the purpling west, 
Would o'er the prosperous land his blessing lay. 
In golden calm the elm trees towered at rest. 
The hamlet hid among our meadows green. 
The laughing river sang the alder boughs be- 
tween. 

Down by the sedge 
Blossomed the yellow iris, each a star. 
And roses burst upon the roadside hedge ; 
The homing rooks sailed o'er a cloudless main, 
And swallows circled high and far ; 
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FOR ENGLAND 

While two fond lovers wandered down the lane, 

And slow 
Their footsteps, and their voices low. 

Yet was that hour less sweet, methinks, less sweet 
Than many an aftertime. With willing feet 

Treads the young bride. 
So to companion him she loves. 

And by his side 
Across the wide wold of new life she moves, 

Nor fears, 
Because each day his love more sure appears. 

But Sorrow — 
A speck of cloud upon the tranquil sky 

Gathering and mounting high — 
May blur the sun and darken our to-morrow. 
And war is as a cloud of blood. 
And swarth the year when strife and death prevail. 
And nations rise in ireful mood. 
Then, through the din, our women sob and wail, 
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FOR ENGLAND 

And, in your midst, the wan and wild-eyed widows press, 
And, cold and hungry, cry the fatherless. 

Tis strange — methinks, were he but here, 

Although his voice grew harsh or stern. 

The speech o'er-chill — my dear, my dear ! — 

I'd hearken gladly — thus may a sick heart yearn ! 

There could not be an angry thing he'd say 

(Not that he'd say or think it !) but I'd haste and go. 

And look into his face the old, old way, 

And hold out my two arms so — yes, just so. 

Or, better, might I hear him whisper that pet name 

Just once — the same 
He's given me since we two were wed — 
(No, you'd not like it — I'll not tell it you — 
Ugly, uncouth, you'd say — perchance 'twere true — 
And yet to me it seems the sweetest word 

I e'er have heard. 
Most dulcet song that lover-lips have said. 

Since language has begun, 
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FOR ENGLAND 

Most tender lyric poet-pens can frame — ) 
I'd answer to that whisper — nay, I'd run. 
" Come on, old girl ! " Alas ! it is not he 1 
The hot tears blind my eyes ; I cannot see. 

Sometimes, as I sit here alone, 

And shadows take strange shape, and sounds grow 

clear, 
I shiver, and I start in fear. 

For to my ear 
Floats a faint call — almost a moan. 
Comes it from far ? Oh God, whence may it come, 

A-winging home. 

In voyage swift. 
Across the surging perilous sea, 
Haply for one short greeting, ere away it drift 

To silence of eternity ? 

Lies he upon the battle-plain, 
Wounded, and calls ? 
Again, again he calls, 
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FOR ENGLAND 

And calls in vain — 
And I 
Not nigh, 
To bind his hurt and ease his pain, 
And bring him back to life and joy again ! 

Perchance the darkness falls 
Upon that ghastly bleak hill-side 
Where they, who make our grief, but more our pride. 

They whom we ne'er forget. 
Our soldier heroes, all unconquered yet. 

Save by grim Death, 
Unyielding to the foe, yield now their valorous breath 

For England. 

He lives ! Methinks I hear him speak to-night : 

" Dear heart, you would 

Not keep me if you could. 
Your hand, your little English hand. 

Points to the fight. 
For sake of this our mother-land, 
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FOR ENGLAND 

Her honour, and her might, 

1 went. Dear heart. 
If yours must prove the harder part : 

To stay and watch and wait 
From early dawn till evening late, 
From evening late to early dawn again to stay. 
And watch, and wait, and so from day to day — 
Yet, as you love me, hold sweet courage high, 

God's care shall guard my wife ; 
Ay, whether He demand or spare my life. 

Whether I live or die 
For England!" 
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A PRAYER 

God of war ! God of war ! 
Thine the strength and Thine the might 
Be Thou with us, day and night, 
Through the darkness, in the light, 

Near and far. 
Guard our armies, guard our men, 
Fathers, brothers, husbands, when 
Death and danger lead the fight — 

God of war ! 

God of peace ! God of peace ! 
Keep our homes, and keep the land. 
Women, children, in Thy hand. 
Grant that strife on yonder strand 

Soon may cease. 
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A PRAYER 

Lord, for victory we cry, 
Peace comes after victory, 
Sorrow flies at Thy command- 
(jod of peace ! 
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OUR DEAD 

1899-I9OO 

They have crossed the shadowy river, they have left 

us desolate ; 
All in vain we strain toward them — ^we must live 

our lives and wait 
We are wandering in the forest — they have reached 

the castle gate. 

Wakeful are the hours of slumber— dreary seems each 

noontide bright. 
Every morn we pray for silence and the shelter of the 

night 
Every night we pine for dawning, and its earliest 

streak of light 
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OUR DEAD 

O ! the longing for a whisper from the lips that speak 

no more, 
For a look from eyes love-beautified, whose earthly 

sight is o'er, 
For a well-known welcome footstep at the closed and 

silent door. 

In my heart's secluded garden there's a furrow dark 

and deep ; 
I may fill it full of pansies, still that aching wound I 

keep. 
But the gardeners are God's angels, there where His 

belovfed sleep. 
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THE POET'S SLUMBER SONG 

Thou, by whose child-taught creed the sun-king dies 
On amaranthine pall that sweeps the west, 
For whom the green-crowned naiads tune their sighs 
In melodies thine ear has quickly guess'd — 
Birds roost that sang love's gamut to their dears. 
And wearied blossoms pillow on the lawn ; 

Sleep thou ! 
The throbbing stars shine out — if peopled spheres 
Yet God's own lamps, held in His hand till dawn. 

O poet ! whose faint soul may steep 
Itself in our world's beauty as in dew, 
Bid slumber deep 
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THE POETS SLUMBER SONG 

Lull thought, that phoenix-wise shall soar anew, 
Full-winged at waking ; sleep, yea, softly sleep ! 
Sleep now. 

The forest drowses, pine-boughs scarcely bend. 

Although their music concord with thy dreams ; 

Yon phantom herbalists, the lilies, lend 

Their perfumed anodyne, borne by wan beams 

Of the young moon, a messenger, who climbs 

Through scented laurel to weave wreaths for 

thee. 

Sleep thou. 

While, like to fairy elves, thy dancing rhymes 

Glide past the enchanted mead of Fantasy. 

O poet ! whose quick touch may reap 

Full garden and stray wildwood of men's minds. 

Bid slumber deep 

Enswathe thee with such darkening veil as blinds 

Day's self at curfew — sleep, yea, softly sleep ! 

Sleep now. 
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Perchance thy spirit sails to some far land, 
Fain moored at those wide-echoing sea-caves 
Where lie the Norse kings, bedded in smooth sand. 
Whose armoured feet the moaning ocean laves ; 
Or, restless, seeks it mystic ice-bound realms. 
Where gleams the pale aurora on the snow ? 

Sleep thou, 
And rather, threading swift our oaks and elms. 
With Philomel see Grecian roses blow. 

O poet ! whose worn soul may steep 
Itself in this world's glory as in dew, 

Let slumber deep 
Lull thought, that phoenix wise shall soar anew. 
Full-winged at waking ; sleep, yea, softly sleep — 

Sleep now. 

Forget grey-mantled Sorrow for a space, 
Though closely she will track thy steps and ways ; 
Unlearn all ache, blot out the piteous face 
Of some lone child weeping through wintry days, 
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THE POET'S SLUMBER SONG 

While gaunt-cheeked Poverty, an hungred, kneels 
At ample portals locked upon his prayer. 

Sleep thou, 
Oblivious e'en of Death, that silent steals. 
With torch reversed, in train of chill Despair. 

Sad poet ! whose keen touch may reap 
The bitter fruit and core of human minds. 

May slumber deep 
Enwrap thee with such sheltering peace as binds 
Sea-depth when night-winds fold their pinions ; sleep ! 

Sleep now. 

Be thy feet bruised by rough Parnassus stone ? 
Preacher and prophet, thou shalt conquer still. 
The mountaineer treads many a path alone. 
He that would plead in foreign tongue fares ill. 
Who lingers while thou telPst how Faith and Youth 
Are like to swoon, crushed by a sordid crowd ? 

Sleep thou. 
Time's page shall blazon forth thy words of truth, 
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THE POETS SLUMBER SONG 

And Love and Life immortal stand avowed. 

O master, whose rich art doth keep 
Enshrined a thousand treasures old and new, 

In slumber deep 
To human moil and strife bid quick adieu, 
And stay thy brave evangel ; calmly sleep ! 
Sleep now. 

Love, Life — these twain, of our soul's firmament 

The sun and moon. Astrologer thou art. 

Nay, alchemist, with wand uplifted, sent 

To spell sweet magic round some long-tried heart. 

So clay should turn to gold 'spite sombre years. 

And cloud-capt hills shine, warmed by Love's own 

light. 

Sleep thou. 

True poems, rainbow-like, are born of tears. 

Love touched thy pain, and bade thy verse glow 

bright. 

Yet thou — ^whose yearning dreams may steep 
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Themselves in heaven's own glory as in dew — 

Bid slumber deep 
Lull thought, that phoenix-wise shall soar anew, 
Full-winged at waking ; sleep, sleep, softly sleep ! 
Sleep now. 
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THE QUEEN OF THE VILLAGE 

" Comb and dance on the green, Nancy, 
Come and dance on the green ; 
The fiddles tune gay for the first of May, 
And the pole was decked at break of day — 
The prettiest sight e'er seen." 

" Nay, I'll not dance on the green, Tony, 
Nay, I'll not dance on the green. 
What care I if the mirth grow high. 
When ne'er shall my true love come whistling by 
As in happier days that have been ? " 

" Come and walk in the lane, Nancy, 
Come and walk in the lane ; 
White thorn's on the hedge by the green meadow's 
edge, 
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And flags are blossoming down in the sedge, 
And cowslips are thick on the plain." 

" Nay, I'll not walk in the lane, Tony, 

Nay, I'll not walk in the lane. 
What should I care for the wild flowers there. 
That my true love once gathered to tress in my hair, 

But never shall gather again ? " 

" Come and let us be wed, Nancy, 

Come and let us be wed ; 
IVe silver, I trow, my dame to endow — 
A garden, a paddock, a warm house enow. 

And cushions of silk for thy bed." 

" Nay, but I will not be wed, Tony, 
Nay, but I will not be wed ; 
For how could I smile did we walk down the aisle. 
My heart in its grief sobbing loud all the while. 
Because that my true love is dead ? " 
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THE DEER OF ST DENYS 

Here is a rhyme 

Of the good old time, 
When ruler of men from west to east, 
Ruler of noble, ruler of priest. 
Was the mighty emperor Charlemayne. 
By fertile vineyards of Aquitaine, 
South of the snow-clad Pyrenees^ 
Northward to narrow silver seas. 

Through Rhenish state, 

And Hungary's gate — 
Ruler of men was Charlemayne. 

Alas ! it happed that the monks of St Denys, 

Who cherished no notion 

Of perpetual devotion, 
Grew weary of delving, weary of tennis, 
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THE DEER OF ST DENYS 

And weary of sauntering, one by one, 
By the forest border at set of sun, 
Chafing under such edict new 
As bade all abbots (ay, abbesses too), 
Bishops and brethren, mutter adieu 

To hawks and hounds 

In monastic grounds. 
And nevermore follow the hunt's halloo. 

The abbot waxed sullen, the monks talked. 

loud. 
Conclave they held — a menacing crowd ! — 
To plan and to plot successful siege 
For the difficult ear of their royal liege. 
So gain the coveted right to slay 
Wild game in the woods of their rich abbaye. 
At last they counted the problem solved, 
By the simple expedient their minds evolved : 
The tyrant should listen, nor grudge the price 
Of the reverend father's esteemed advice. 
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So the abbot set forth on his mule milk-white, 
The brethren followed in lengthy train. 
Pardie ! 'twas a sumptuous and goodly sight 
That drew to the palace of Charlemayne. 

But the monarch sat grim on his marble chair, 
And frowned in his beard at the abbot's prayer. 
"What? hunt and kill, 

And the life-blood spill 
Of innocent creatures on saintly sod ? 

Hie back to your beads ! 

Where are monkish needs 
Beyond the church and service of God?" 

Then homeward the haughty abbot returned, 
And an angry heart in his bosom burned. 
" The emperor's meaning is horribly clear. 
'Tis he, and he only, must chase our deer. 
Gone are our princely rights, I fear. 
Though herons and bares, and boars and bears, 
May haply fall in some cunning snares." 
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THE DEER OF ST DENYS 

The abbot strode from wall to wall 
On the echoing floor of his high-roofed hall, 
Till one young monk stept out from his place ; 
Half hid under cowl was that sombre face : 
" Good father, I crave that we travel again 
To the court of imperial Charlemayne, 
And this righteous plea before him lay : 
We would shed no blood from desire to slay. 
Our sport is but merciful care of others ; 
We have need of good meat for our sickly brothers." 

" Well said ! " cried the abbot. " To-morrow at noon 
For charity's sake we will seek this boon." 

But the monarch sat grim on his marble chair, 
And smiled in his beard at the abbot's prayer. 
" Your thoughts, my father, are gentle and good. 
Ourselves will send to your sick ones food. 
So each may murmur a special grace 
When in woods of St Denys we follow the chace ; 
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For sure there's no need of ghostly benison 
To train or fatten a haunch of venison." 

The abbot bowed his head in despair. 

But the monarch yawned softly — and then and there 

From his bosom took 

A painted book, 
And o'er its fair manuscript bent his look. 
Golden the writing and wondrous each page. 
The vellum, worn somewhat by thumbing and age, 

Was gorgeously spread 

With purple and red. 
The abbot beheld, and his speech was sage. 

" Your Majesty's pardon — I tell it with pain — 

No parchment can last ; 

All colours fade fast ; 

The leaves must rot 

With worm-hole or spot ; 
And a lover of books like great Charlemayne, 
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Whose enlightened mind 

Is a lamp to mankind, 
In well-dried skins should his missal bind. 

Nay, velvet's a rag, 

But the skin of a stag — 
Or of any wild beast that is hairy and strong — 

Makes a cover secure, 

Most beauteous and sure ; 
So the manuscript dies not, but lives right long." 

" Say you so ? " cried the monarch. " Good father, 
indeed?" 

(He gave a long look 
• To his much loved book. 
The wrapper was tattered. 
Discoloured, frayed, old. 
And scarcely might hold 
The leaves loosely scattered.) 
You are learnfed " — ^he laughed — 
" In the book-binding craft ; 
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I'm but a rude soldier. Ho there ! draw a deed, 

And pen it with speed, 
That the monks of St Denys henceforth, evermore, 
Shall follow the hart, and the buck, and the boar, 
And all wild game in their forest slay, 
At the abbot's decree — ^with this division : 
The meat shall be for the sick and poor, 
The skin shall keep my treasure secure. 
Now bid the brethren mark the decision 
For ever and aye, for ever and aye. 
For this is Charlemayne's will to-day ! " 
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IN THE ACCIDENT WARD 

Man by man, in sad array — 
What to us means night or day, 
Sunset red or twilight grey ? 

Oft, betwixt wild thoughts we sigh ; 
Or for stress of anguish cry. 
Number Ten knows he must die. 

Number Ten finds dying hard ; 

Head and limbs sore maimed and scarr'd — 

He, the worst sight in the ward ! 

Number Nine would fain forget 
All such weary pain and fret. 
On his book his mind is set ; 
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IN THE ACCIDENT WARD 

By his pillow one red rose ; 
And he reads, with glass on nose, 
How the Trojans fought their foes. 

While, beyond him — curious fate ! 
Lies Tom ploughman — number Eight- 
Jocund still at Death's own gate. 

Number Six came yester even. 
By him sits his wife ; and Seven — 
Yon fair boy with eyes like heaven — 

Envious, stares at both ; strikes two, 
He*s to the theatre carried through, 
So longs for mother's kiss anew. 

Number Five and number Three 
Spar at draughts. Four hops to see — 
Lame, on crutches. Two : that's me ! 

One — must daily fade to worse ; 
Bolstered up, he knits a purse — 
Just a present for his nurse. 
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IN THE ACCIDENT WARD 

Down the ward, Twelve drops asleep ; 
Some folks chat and some may weep, 
Some about the window creep 

To watch the crowd that press the street 
With busy, happy, healthy feet, 
Or at yon corner pause and greet ; 

Or ride or drive, and gaily go 

To join the throng by Rotten Row — 

Little of pain and grief they know. 

Our lives are earnest, theirs but dreams ! 

Thus our aching fancy deems 

When on this wall ^Aetr sunlight gleams. 
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LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP 

Love and Friendship came this way, 
By our village, t'other day. 
Friendship wore a cloak of gold. 
Rich and full with many a fold ; 
Eros had but bow and arrows, 
And he aimed at men and sparrows, 
Ever singing, ever gay. 

" Gammer, gammer, answer true. 
Which of us may sup with you ? " 
Some chose Love, that laughing fled 
Ere the morning clouds were red, 
While. whoso had Friendship bidden 
Oft-times found young Cupid hidden, 
Peeping that same mantle through. 
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THE MER-BABY'S CRADLING 

Sleep, little mer-baby, down in the blue — 
Mother's here watching and singing for you ; 
Billows are cresting, 
The rugged rocks breasting, 
And mer-maidens dance the white foam-forest through. 

Sleep, little mer-baby, cool is thy bed — 
Red rosy seaweed to pillow thy head. 

Sleep till day's dawning. 

Coral for awning. 
Green plaited garlands for coverlet spread. 

Sleep, pretty mer-babe, in each tiny hand 
Pearl-beads and gems from an orient strand ; 
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Shells iridescent 
Pave the bay's crescent 
Out on the slopes where no human feet stand. 

Sleep, little mer-baby, mother's own pride ! 
Soon shalt thou have a wild dolphin to ride, 

Leaping and striving, 

And rising and diving, 
Fast through the surf with the wind and the tide. 
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PREFERENCE 

About the table of my heart 
My thoughts for me make goodly company, 
And there, in converse voluble and free, 

All, as it were, take rightful part. 

Some seem too gaily prankt and drest, 
Some overbold in manner or in speech ; 
Impartial host, I bend kind looks on each, 

Yet learn to love one sombre guest : 

One that to mirth brings slender gain, 
And in debate but little wit may lend. 
Yet who, if him I rightly entertain. 

Shall prove my best, most trusty, friend. 
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TO A COMRADE 

'^ My mind to me a kingdom is." 

If that my mind a country be, 

Whereof I'm crown'd the king, 

My rule shall show, as all may see, 
Good care for everything. 

Of precious stones the walls I'll build, 
On outer worlds to shine ; 

Within I'd choose a garden, fill'd 
With blossoms most divine. 

Right gladly will I nurture it. 
Oft pluck a flower or two ; 

And sometimes — for a while — admit 
A trusty friend, like you ! 
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EAST COAST LULLABY 

Day has barred her windows close, and gangs wi' 

quiet feet ; 
Nicht, wrapt in coat o' grey, steals saftly doon the 

street : 
Birdies deep in feathered nest bid the warld 

adieu — 
Lullaby and luUaloo ; sleep, lammie, noo. 

One by one the glimmerin' een aboot the harbour 

dark 
Wink an* blink an* fa* to gloom; scarce is left a 

spark. 
Ne'er a thing but wind and waves'll moan the lang 

nicht through — 
Lullaby and lullaloo ; sleep, lammie, noo. 
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EAST COAST LULLABY 

Frae the sea the wind blaws wild like a pibroch shrill; 
Grant the Lord there's naucht to fear, naucht o' wae 

or ill ! 
When ye're grown my heart'U ache, sonnie, jist for 

you — 
Lullaby and lullaloo ; sleep, lammie, noo. 

Will ye sail awa* at dawn, to net the herrin* fine ? 
Will ye track the monster whale yon where north- 

lichts shine ? 
Mither-heart*s a bonnie star, steady, clear and true — 
Lullaby and lullaloo ; sleep, lammie, noo. 
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TO LADY HALLE 

A LITTLE brown fiddle 
Wrought long years ago. 
Nay, read me the riddle — 
What makes the tune flow 
From these four narrow strings 
When your violin sings ? 

For us the wood's soundless, 
And senseless, and cold ; 
For you there's a boundless 
Romance, softly told 
By the bow to the strings. 
When your violin sings. 
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TO LADY HALL6 

It has prisoned and captured 
The rustling leaves' whim ; 
It echoes th' enraptured 
Wild nightingale's hymn. 
Hark to forest-taught strings 
When your violin sings ! 

Or, stay, did Apollo, 
A-tuning his lyre. 
Give you hint how to follow 
His passion-born fire ? 
Divine grow the strings 
When your violin sings. 

And scorned by the Muses 
Is Marsyas again, 
The while your hand chooses 
Its tender refrain. 
Come, quick, touch the strings, 
For your violin sings ! 
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**LOST, STOLEN, OR 
STRAYED!" 

Tom the Crier came this way. 
As he pass'd I heard him say : 
" Lost ! a jewel's lost to-day — 

'Tis true-love Vm seeking. 
All good gossips, high and low, 
Pray ye, tell me an ye know 
Which the better road I'd go ? 

Thank ye for the speaking." 

" Yon the path," a maiden said ; 
" Sunshine there is freely shed ; 
There the roses blossom red 

Without stint or measure ! " 
Ringing, ringing, went the crier ; 
But, 'mid shadows, 'mong the briar, 
One poor lad, in worn attire, 

Sought and found the treasure. 
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THE KNITTER 



Ay, 00 ay, the time wears awa'; I sit here alane, 

a-knittin'. 
Dainty the wark, as ye ken for sure — only a leddy's 

mitten — 
Slender and trim and shapely formed, like the bonnie 

handll tak' it, 
Saft and warm to the touch, yet strong — strong as the 

maker'U mak' it 
Here I sit, wi' my ain twa hands, brooned frae the 

summer weather, 
Weavin' and weldin*, stitch by stitch, the ladders that 

graw together. 



THE KNITTER 

Knit three, four, purl five, repeat — there's the end o' 

the measure — 
Six rows on — straight lines the noo — knit and dream 

at your leisure ! 
Steel pins beat while the time-piece ticks, ay, so our 

life's a-tickin'. 
Could we but cease awhile in our fret, jist for to hear 

the clickin' ! 
Mony a bit have I listened and thocht — as the minutes 

ran on sprichtly — 
Here is the siller o' life we spend — dropt frae our 

fingers lichtly ; 
Life is the thread, the mesh and the web — Life's the 

handwark enthrallin*, 
Finish it when we may — who'll heed the pain, the 

tears that are fallin' ? 
Noo my leddy will wear the mitt, and, haply, he that 

kisses 
The wee hand stretchit oot tastes joy, and a' the 

bitterness misses, 
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Misses the grief I've enwoven here, the sobs and the 

weary sighin' ; 
Naucht he sees but the smilin' lass, and the promise 

o' love undyin*. 
O small palm i' the large one laid, may blessing meet 

thee daily ! 
Wrapt in silk, and girt wi* gold, gang on thy journey 

gaily ! 
There's nae ill i' my heart toward thee, naucht o' 

envy or passion ; 
Only be true to thy trust, little hand, true i' thy 

delicate fashion. 

Lang, lang syne was I likewise soucht, wooed and 

wedded and cherished — 
Purl, plain noo, knit twa, repeat — canna ye guess how 

he perished ? 
Under sod do the miners wark, ploughin' the black 

earth's centre, 
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There where, summer and winter baith, ne'er may 

the sunbeams enter, 
There where days are sullen nicht, and nicht has nae 

star nor dawnin', 
But each side the great dark gulfs, like fiendish 

jaws, are yawnin'. 
Maybe that yeVe heard tell the tale, sadder for every 

tellin' : 
Some explosion doon in the pit — hark! how the 

rumour's swellin' ! 
Ay, there's a dozen men, fifteen — weel, and perchance 

there's twenty, 
Stifled, doomed to starve i' the dark, while we may 

breathe, and eat plenty. 
Doon i' the dark, and trapped like rats, dead in the 

ghastly sewer. 
Every man wi* a life to lose — a life that he deemed 

secure. 
Dead and cold while we gabble and prate — dead, do 

ye hear me, alreedy ? 
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Best we'd pray that the choke o' the gas be kind and 
blessedly speedy ! 



Yon was auld Peter, and Katie's Jock, and Robert, 

and mony anither. 
Wee bit Sandy, the widdie's bairn, the only son o* 

his mither, 
Jem that was married but yesternicht and left his 

Meg for a wager, 
Tim that fled frae a shrewish wife, because she would 

speak nae sager. 
"Who's for the shaft?" A' hands, ma certie — here 

they come, an hundred, 
Quick and eager to save our lads by the pitiless 

blackness sundered. 
Dear ones far frae mither and wife, deaf to their 

anguished callin', 
Blind to the tears o' sweetheart or bairn, blind to the 

tears that are fallin' 



THE KNITTER 

Thick as rain at the mouth o' the pit, that noisome 

pestilent prison, 
While the small cage travels swiftly doon, and the 

heroes drop frae our vision. 



Lord ! the silence is hard to bear, worse than our 

women's cryin' — 
What o' the rescuers ? come they no ? Be they too 

stunned and dyin' ? 
Nay, for a shout — I mind me yet how it rang and 

echoed weird-like — 
The lasses caught it — slowly first — as though they 

was afeard-like. 
Up came the cage in sicht o' all wi* one brave man 

grown pallid, 
And some limp thing withoot a name, though a wife's 

quick heart soon tallied. 
Up they came ; then the cage went doon, for anither 

burden unsichtly — 
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Rescued and rescuers — brithers noo — borne as in 

bundles tichtly, 
Saved and saving — each to the ither, helpless and 

fainting, clingin', 
And a' aboot our ears the people's wild hurrahs 

a-ringin'. 



The best it was for sure they did. Na, na, I wouldna 

wrang them. 
But my lad, my bonnie blessfed lad, why was he no 

amang them ? 
Ah ! I knelt by the pit's deep mouth, I cried to God 

who gave him : 
" Give, give him back, dear Lord, to me ! save him 

for me, ay, save him ! 
Niver before was lad sae good, sae gentle, and sae 

kindly. 
Niver before loved wife sae much — niver been loved 

sae blindly. 
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Niver before was life sae sweet, niver sae miserly 

treasured, 
Blest wi' a crown o' blossoming hopes, and as golden 

grain full measured ! " 



Ay, they brought him at last to me, to my cries and 

senseless weepin'. 
There he lay as still, my man, as though he were 

saftly sleepin\ 
I rocked him at my breast, methinks — ^jist as if, on 

the morrow, 
He^d wake wi' a smile — and hauld me close, wi' a kiss 

to banish sorrow. 
And e'en the noo I can see yon folk, as they silent 

stood aroond us, 
It seemed they too were fettered fast by the love and 

pain that boond us. 
" Come awa', lass, come awa\" Nay, but I wouldna 

leave him. 
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Broucht from the bowels of earth, must still the cold 
black earth receive him ? 

Three, knit four — so the time wears on — I sit here 

alane, a-knittin'. 
Dainty the wark, as ye ken for sure — only a leddy's 

mitten. 
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AMOR FIDELIS 

A LITTLE boy barefoot went shuddering by, 
While o'ercast and ominous thundered the sky. 
Ragged his cloak, but his laughter rang oft 
0*er meadows and marshes, and up by the croft : 
"Love is Love, Love is Love; ay, when all things 

are told, 
Love's better than riches, and purer than gold." 

He would take ne'er a drink, nor a bite, nor a sup ; 
He jeered at our crust, and he smiled at our cup. 
And onward he struggled through sunshine and rain. 
While the hamlet re-echoed his constant refrain : 
"Love is Love, Love is Love; ay, when all things 

are told. 
Love's better than riches, and purer than gold." 
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AMOR FIDELIS 

There came a sad hour — he could travel no more — 
Bow and arrows all broke, little feet worn and sore, 
He sank by the hedgerow, a-sobbing in woe, 
Yet we heard from his wan lips the murmuring low : 
"Love is Love, Love is Love; ay, when all things 

are told, 
Love's better than riches, and purer than gold ! " 
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THE THREE MYRTLES 

(A German tradition) 

Three maidens planted each a tree — 
A perfumed bush in a pot of stone — 
(^O myrtle green^ with thy shining leaves 
Young Love his magical garland weaves I) 
They knew that a wedding wreath should be 
At the bride's own lattice nurtured and grown. 

First Laura, the Baron's lovely heir, 
Then the burgomaster's Ruth, her friend ; 
{O myrtle green^ with thy shining leaves 
Young Love his magical garland weaves !) 
Last Greta, the wench who served the pair 
In amity sweet without stint or end. 
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THE THREE MYRTLES 

All three a-many vows spake low, 
O'er clasping hands breathed prayer and sigh ; 
{O myrtle green, with thy shining leaves 
Young Love his magical garland weaves/) 
The trees grew tall in the warm years' glow, 
The maids yet fairer as time went by. 

Then Greta plucked one summer's day 
A crown of blossom her locks to bind. 
{O myrtle green, with thy shining leaves 
Young Love his magical garland weaves!) 
The bride was fair, and the bride was gay ; 
The bridegroom poor, yet well to her mind. 

But Ruth, whom all folks held so dear. 
Waxed pale and wan in the winter snows. 
{p myrtle green, with thy shining leaves 
Young Love his magical garland weaves /) 
They stripped the tree to circle her bier. 
And twined each bough on a milk-white rose. 
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THE THREE MYRTLES 

Still Laura sits in her turret gloom, 
And dreams of a lover across the sea. 
{O myrtle green^ with thy shining leaves 
Young Love his magical garland weaves I) 
But the brave knight lies in an alien tomb, 
And hope is like to a withered tree. 
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AUTUMN 

The voice of Autumn murmurs in the branches 
And quickens Summer's knell with presages ; 
Her thin hand plucks the yellow leaves, and 
launches 
Them on the wind-gust for sad messages. 
She is old Winter's friend, and waits 
His coming at her golden gates. 
Her robes of russet cloth are made, 
With tassels brown and knots of crimson 
braid. 
The sunflower weaves her starry crown, 
And violets hem her trailing gown ; 
The minstrel robins wear her livery, 
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But swallows — Summer's henchmen — from that 
bondage fly. 

The touch of Autumn on the landscape lingers. 

Yon sunset fire to fuller flame she stirs. 
Calm ocean wakes beneath her restless fingers ; 
Queen, goddess, spirit — mighty names be hers ! 
She is old Winter's friend, and waits 
His coming at her golden gates. 
She smiles across the laden fields ; 
To her the land its richest harvest yields. 
And, lover-like, trod underfoot. 
With meek content grows destitute. 
Yet, as she pales for age, she makes sad moan. 
And, last, sees chill December mount her empty 
throne. 
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GOLDEN BOATS 

A LITTLE child-poet sat by a stream, 

And plucked the kingcups in fitful dream. 

" O these will I speed for my boats of gold ! 

Their round yellow keels my treasure shall hold ; 

An outspread leaf is a sail unfurl'd, 

And the river may serve for the unknown world." 

She leaned her down to the water's edge — 
The stream runs swiftly beyond the green sedge — 
She leaned her down, and she launched a boat ; 
For one moment's space it was like to float ; 
But presently rocked, and faltered, and swirled, 
And met chill doom in yon troublous world. 
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HUNTING SONGS 

From the French 

I 

To go a-hunting, 

Rise with the morn ! 
No need of gay riband 

Love-locks to adorn ; 
Our hair shall have combing 

Of bramble and thorn. 



A-LiMPiNG doth the quarry go — 
Hanging head and footstep slow — 

Seeing on each oak-bush written 
How to death he's surely smitten. 

*• Farewell then, O mountain passes ! 

Now is rung my dying knell ; 
Fare ye well, green trees and grasses, 

Bonnie bracken ! fare you well ! " 
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SUMMER COMETH 

Summer cometh, 

Wild bee hummeth, 
In the sedge the kingcup blows ; 

Gorse and briar 

Break to fire 
'Mid the woodbine and the rose. 

Where the larches 

Build green arches 
Coos the ring-dove, caws the rook ; 

Mimic laughter 

Follows after 
From the streamlet's sheltered nook. 
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Summer passes, 

Lads and lasses ! 
Hand in hand we'll jog along ; 

Love comes sweetly, 

Love goes fleetly. 
Through the pauses of our song. 
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PERSIAN LOVE SONG 

As a cloud to the wind I am docile to thee ; 
As a rose to the nightingale sweet would I be, 
And deep in thy thought as a pearl in the sea. 

Thou art gone — falls the dark 1 thou art here — breaks 

the mom ! 
Our sunlight without thee seems brilliance forlorn ; 
And this world's a dead king, of all royalty shorn. 

What is love but a bird that would touch the blue sky ? 
What is love but a viol-string pitched far too high ? 
What is love but the heart's unappeasable cry ? 

I wait thee, heart's dearest — ^let life be the grove 
Where I long for and meet thee, and walk with my 

love — 
The green lawns for carpet, the white stars above ! 
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SONG OF THE VINEYARDS 

And one has lavished pearl and gold, 
And one has proffered wealth untold. 

{The wild bird sings apart,) 
And one has brought me for my dower 
A ruddy red pomegranate flower — 

{O lover of my heart I) 

And one is lord of all the town, 
And one may wear a jewelled crown. 

{The wild bird sings apart) 
And one owns but a grassy mead. 
Where kingcups blow, and white lambs feed- 

{O lover of my heart/) 

And one a prancing charger rides, 
And one a gilded chariot guides. 

{The wild bird sings apart,) 
And one, beside the willow tree. 
Would breathe his last for need of me — 

{O lover of my heart I) 
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MY HEART IS LIKE A SUMMER 
SEA 

My heart is like a summer sea, 
That sleeps beneath the hills of blue, 
Till comes a whispered thought of thee 
To bid the ripples dance anew. 

My heart is like a mountain pine, 
That meets the storm with haughty head, 
But sighs responsive to the line 
Of iris by the river-bed. 

My heart is like a white-wing'd boat, 
Bound for warm islands of the south ; 
My heart is like the dulcet note 
Springing from some sweet singer's mouth. 
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MY HEART IS LIKE A SUMMER SEA 

Or like the bell at evening hour 
That through a lonely moorland rings, 
Or like a perfumed lily flower 
That to thy mind remembrance brings. 

Mould thou the likeness, for this heart 
Has been in fief to thee so long ; 
It owns no life, no voice apart — 
Thou art the singer, I the song. 
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IN PRAISE OF SPRING 

Spring is a young magician, 

Clad in a coat of green. 
She touches with her wand 
The dull and sleeping land, 

Till, in their haste awaking. 

The blossomed trees are making 
A posy for her hand. 

Spring is a deft musician. 
More sweet than e'er has been. 
The west wind lilts her rhyme, 
The loosened rills keep time, 
And all her feathered singers — 
The woodland ballad-bringers — 
Repeat that tuneful chime. 
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FALLING ASLEEP 

I FOLLOW my spirit guide 

Into the forest of Sleep, 

While the branches, swarthy and wide, 

Are rocking from side to side 

With a murmur mystic and deep. 

The filmy-winged poppies sway. 
Moth-like, through the dusky air, 
And pale stars go drifting away 
Where some shadowy peaks rise grey 
As steps of a giant stair. 

I have followed a spirit hand 
Through the sun's great gate in the West ; 
And now, as the darkness veils the land, 
I care not to question or understand. 
But I turn to my quiet rest. 
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SONG OF THE GREEN REEDS 

Sing low, sing low — 

The streamlets flow 
Down to the sea where the great ships go ; 

Breathe soft, breathe soft, 

Wind from aloft, 
Wide over hillock and field and croft 1 

Day falls, day falls — 
A young knight calls ; 
The maiden steals from her father's halls. 
On strand, on strand, 
A boat's at hand ; 
The twain are bound to a foreign land 

Tears weep, tears weep— 

The sea hides deep. 
And waves make dirge where the lovers sleep. 

Who'll tell? who'll teU? 

They sleep full well, 
While storm-winds mutter a mournful knell. 
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HEART'S DARLING 

What is the key to reach your love, 

Heart's darling ? 
Is it iron, or silver, or gold ? 
Is it large or little of mould ? 
And is it burning, or tepid, or cold. 

Heart's darling ? 

What is the song to touch your ear. 

Heart's darling ? 
Is it a murmur soft and low ? 
Is it a lilt from the long ago ? 
Or is it a tumult of ebb and flow. 

Heart's darling? 
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HEART'S DARLING 

What is the gaud to please your eye, 

Heart's darling ? 
Is it a jewelled ring or crown ? 
A castle, a steed, or a silken gown ? 
Or is it a life that's laid humbly down, 

Heart's darling ? 
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BORDER SONG 

When the hum of day is still, 
And the white moon rides the hill, 

Come away. 
Bind thy tresses waving free ; 
Wear o'er gown of cramoisie 

Coat of grey. 

Go we early, go we late, 
We must pass the castle gate. 

Who should tell 
How a village lad and maid 
Jogged together, unafraid, 

To the dell? 
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BORDER SONG 

There's a feud 'twixt clan and clan, 
But thy beauty breaks the ban, 

Bows the knee. 
Shall my trusty men, and tried, 
Bring no welcome to my bride. 

Nor to me ? 

Thou shalt have a peariy chain, 
Pages four to bear thy train. 

All my land ; 
Thine shall be my spear or sword. 
Ready, at thy lightest word, 

In this hand. 
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DAFF ADOWN-A-DI LLY 

Daffadown-a-dilly ! 
I'll make a wreath of you — 
And you I'll wear when I ride to the fair 
In my cape and kirtle of blue. 

To-morrow I'll go a-fairing, 
To-morrow's the day for me — 
Up hill, down again, through the pleasant green lane, 
Bonnie Jock o' the mill to see. 
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A POSY RING 

** Is this a prologue^ or the posy of a ring 7 "— Hamlbt. 

Dear, take this posy. Wear it next your heart, 
For every golden word therein speaks true ; 
And howso garlanded, or broke in part, 
The message of it lingers : ^^ I love you " ; 
And if you ask me, L(me I you ? I say : 
" You, you I love, for ever and alway." 
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A POSY RING 

I 

TO THE ONE THAT HATH HIS HEART 

Aurora, in her rosy cloak, 

Came gently o'er the hill. 
The slumber of the lark she broke, 
The blackbird on the bough she woke. 

Yet left the forest stilL 

She bathed her ankles in the mere 

Below yon belt of fir ; 
Of prying eyes she knew no fear : 
The stars had fled, the sky was clear, 

The sun but scarce astir. 

When lo ! were all at once undrawn 

The curtains of the day : 
You stood upon this dewy lawn, 
Your golden hair outdid the dawn, 

And swept my grief away. 
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A POSY RING 

II 

WHAT IS SPRING? 

Green buds on the trees, 
Warm light on the seas, 
Low murmur of beeg. 

A thrill in the air 

As though angels were there, 

Sun-rays in their hair. 

A ripple, a stir ; 

Sweet scent — musk or myrrh- 

From the gorse or the fir. 

The song-birds a-wooing. 
And tender doves cooing ; 
The whole world renewing. 

While you wave your hand — 
A bluebell for wand — 
Dear queen of the land I 
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A POSY RING 

III 

THE DRAGON SLAYER 

Love, conquering knight, close squired by Youth - 
Rides, armed with sword and shield of Truth ; 
And, like to him, I'd slay Distrust, 
So bid each serpent bite the dust ; 
Victorious then my faith proclaim. 
True fealty give, and laud thy name. 
Think'st thou that I, think'st thou that I, 
To mine own heart would give the lie ? 

Art rock-bound near some sullen sea ? 
Thy champion, here I set thee free. 
Step down, put forth thy maiden hand — 
Prone lies the foe on yonder strand ! 
Victorious I'll my faith proclaim, 
True fealty give, ^nd laud thy name. 
Think'st thou that I, think'st thou that I, 
To mine own heart would give the lie ? 
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IV 

I WOULD I WERE THE MANTLE 

I WOULD I were the mantle wrapt 

About my lady's form, 
With silver clasp'd, with ermine capt 

'Gainst chill of rain or storm. 

From neck to toe I'd her enfold, 
And shelter every part ; 

But, most of all, secure I'd hold 
The treasure of her heart. 
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IF I WERE A BIRD 

If I were a bird, I'd build 
In the blossoming snow-white trees, 
When April days are filled 
With a promise of golden leas. 

If you and I both were birds, 
In feathery garments drest, 
I would twitter some honied words, 
And pray you to share my nest. 

And while you should sit on a branch. 
And preen your beautiful wings. 
To you in the twilight I'd launch 
Those notes that the nightingale sings. 
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VI 

THE LAVENDER FLOWER 

Lavender grey, lavender blue, 
Perfume wrapt in the sky's own hue ; 
Lavender blue, lavender grey, 
Love in Memory lives alway. 

Lavender grey, lavender blue, 
Sweet is remembrance if love be true ; 
Lavender blue, lavender grey. 
Sweeter, methinks, is the love of to-day. 
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A POSY RING 

VII 

MY MAIDEN BEAUTIFUL 

O RED rose in the garden, 
O red rose on the spray, 
Saw you my maiden beautiful 
Pass hither on her way ? 
Perchance she kissed your petals, 
And turned from white to red 
The rose that blushed to find itself 
With fairer sweets overspread. 

O blackbird in the thicket, 
And you, sad nightingale, 
Heard you my maiden beautiful 
Go singing down the vale ? 
For, syne yon dulcet measure 
Dame Echo hither bore, 
Methinks your plaintive notes have caught 
A lilt they lacked before. 
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VIII 

HEARTSEASE 

Heartsease, heartsease, 
Prithee tell me why 

All yon blossoms on the lea 
Cannot stay one sigh ? 

Sunbeam, sunbeam. 
Shining all in vain ! 

Fairest light on land and sea 
Cannot ease my pain. 
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IX 
WESTWARD 

The clouds upon a silver sky 

Go riding to the west, 
And westward o'er the churning sea 

Inclines each foamy crest ; 
The great trees, straining from the gale, 

Put all their boughs to test. 

I would I were a flying cloud 

To follow in thy wake ; 
I would I were a lifted wave 

Close at thy feet to break ; 
I would I were a giant oak 

Thy sheltering roof to make. 
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A POSY RING 

The ribboned reeds beside the mere 

For very anguish sing ; 
The wild birds call with piercing note, 

A-travelling on the wing ; 
The moaning blast, in tower and nook. 

Gives voice to everything. 

Alas ! that I — like rush or reed — 
Ne'er cease to sigh thy name. 

And with the songsters of the air 
Most mournful rondels frame ; 

Perchance, in clamorous storm I'd best 
My tortured heart proclaim. 
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WHEN I GAZE OUT 

When I gaze out — 
And watch the wet night through this window-pane 

The misty stain 

And blur of rain 
That fill the street, encircling it about — 

Each star is hid for me, 
Yet well I know what lambent orbs there be. 

When I gaze out — 
And yearn for thee to lighten life's dull way ; 

When scarce a ray 

Cheers my sad day 
That's quenched by flood of grief or cloud of doubt — 

No star for me may rise, 
Yet faith recalls the clearness of thine eyes. 
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A POSY RING 

XI 

WHAT? 

What, are they all over, 

Those days full of pain ? 
Is my lot laid in clover? 

May I see you again ? 
Oh, my dearest, my dearest ! 

The world^s very sweet 
When you're near to my kiss. 

And my heart's at your feet. 

I had wanted you ever, 

Hope and Faith alike wronged ; 
I expected you never, 

Though to you I belonged. 
Oh, my dearest, my dearest ! 

The world's very sweet 
When you're near to my kiss, 

And my heart's at your feet. 
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XII 

AWAY WITH THEE, SORROW ! 

Away with thee, Sorrow ! 

Hence ere to-morrow ! 
Joy, prithee stay 

For many a long, long day. 

Away with thee. Sorrow ! 

Fain would I borrow 
Joy's garments gay 

To grace mine holiday. 
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NOTES 

" But— three days past— -'' 

Page 20. 

** Trois jours apr^s, Benott, 6tant k la fen^tre de sa cellule, 
eut une vision oil il vit rUme de sa soeur entrant dans le ciel 
sous la forme d'une colombe. Ravi de joie, sa reconnaissance 
^lata en chants et en hymnes ^ la gloire de Dieu." 

MoNTALBMBERT, " Les Moines d'Occident." 

" Foreshadowing how himself should follow soon,** 

Page 21. 

St Benedict's death took place forty days after that of his 
twin sister. 

". . . To them that give much love^ shall God grant much" 

Page 22. 
Said by St Gregory of St Scholastica. 
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NOTES 

" An ancient pile that towers among the hills J" 
Page 22. 
The Benedictine Monastery at Perugia. 

** The Martyrs ofSebaste," 
Page 24. 
(Date about A.D. 320.) '*The Emperor Licinius, when in 
Cappadocia, published an edict commanding, every Christian, 
on pain of death, to abandon his religion. Agricola, governor 
of Cappadocia and Lesser Armenia, resided at Sebaste, where 
St Blaise, bishop of that city, was one of the first victims. In 
the army which was quartered there was the Thundering 
Legion. . . . Forty soldiers of that legion, natives of different 
countries, but all young, brave, and distinguished for their 
services, refused to sacrifice to the idols." 

Baring-Gould, " Lives of the Saints." 

" Scarce seven days thereafter, ^^ 
Page 25. 
'' Six or seven days after they were brought again before the 
governor, and were sentenced to be exposed naked through the 
bitter winter night on the ice of a pond ; but he ordered that a 
fire and warm bath should be prepared in a small building 
opening on the pond, and that any of the confessors who 
should take advantage of this should be regarded as having 
apostatized." Ibid, 
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NOTES 

** Mine the crozvn, since mifte the death ! " 
Page 28. 
" * One has fallen from his crown ; I may attain to it.* In 
half an hour more he himself stood on the frozen pool, a 
confessor among the other confessors." 

Baring-Gould, "Lives of the Saints." 

" Yet was glad,'* 
Page 30. 
"Melithon still lived, and smiled faintly upon her. *0h, 
son of my bosom, how glad am I to see thee offer to Christ 
the last remains of thy life ! * " 

Ibid, 

** The Flowers of Santa Fina,*' 
Page 34. 

St. Fina (a.d. 1253), venerated in Tuscany, especially at 
San Geminiano. 

** One night, as she lay alone, uncared for in her hut, the 
great pontiff and doctor of the church shone out of the darkness 
by the side of the pauper cripple, and bade her be of good 
cheer. * Dear child, on my festival Christ will give thee rest. ' 
And it was so. On the feast of St Gregory she died. When 
the neighbours lifted the poor little body from the board on 
which it had lain, lo ! that board was covered with white 
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NOTES 

violets exhaling a delicious perfume, and to this day, at San 
Geminiano, the peasants call these flowers which bloom about 
the day of her death (March 12) Santa Finals flowers." 

Baring-Gould, " Lives of the Saints." 

** The heart of one thai was a beast in name,** 
Page 45. 
" It is almost needless to say that this beautiful incident has 
givenjto the abbot Gerasimus his symbol of a lion, in art.*' 

Baring-Gould, ** Lives of the Saints." 

** tittle house within a house of prayer — " 

Page 50. 

The small chapel, close to Assisi, known as the Sanctuary 
of the Portiuncula, was built by four pilgrims from Jerusalem 
in the 4th century. In the 6th century St Benedict took 
possession of the chapel, and in 1569 a great Basilica 
was raised over it, enclosing also the cell wherein Francis 
of Assisi died (a.d. 1226). These small rude buildings, 
(originally ceded by the Benedictines to St Francis in exchange 
for a yearly basket of fish,) now set in their splendid shrine, 
remain as monuments of a wondrously beautiful personality, 
whose memory is ever fresh and inspiring. 
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NOTES 

*' St Stephenr 

Page 51. 

The above sonnet was sent to the painter in return for his 
gift of a photograph, which is doubly valuable from having 
been taken before the picture was altogether finished. The 
following letter accompanied the photograph : — 

"2 Palace Gate, Dec, lO/A, '95. 

"Dear Lady Lindsay, — Enclosed you will find the 
promised 'St Stephen.' I regret to say I have no better 
impression ; it was taken before the picture was finished, so 
the background is much too light — however, I hope it will 
remind you sufiidently. 

** Returned to Town, and b^;inning to work again — ^throat 
certainly improving, but voice not exactly like Mario's. 
Hoping you are well, — Ever yrs. sincerely, John E. Millais." 

(At the back of the photograph is written: "To Lady 
Lindsay from the Artist.") 

The following was the answer to the sonnet : — 

" IS Dec. '95. 

" Dear Lady Lindsay, — Thank you for the admirable verses 
on Stephen. Hope to see you soon, but nothing to shew you, — 
Ever yrs., J. E. Millais." 
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NOTES 

** In Memoriam" 

Page 59. 

These lines were written for, and sent to, Lady Millais, a 
few days after the great painter's death. 

'' For England." 
Page 68. 
This poem, printed in Nov. 1899, was sold for the benefit of 
the Soldiers* and Sailors' Families Association. 

" 77ie Deer of St Denys, " 
Page 91. 

** Aussi les moines de Tabbayede Saint-Denis qui, deleur c6te, 
^taient grandement d^sireux d'avoir le droit de chasser le cerf 
dans les domaines de la puissante abbaye, s'adress^rent-ils en 
toute confiance k Charlemagne pour qu*il leur conc6d^t cette 
faculte. 

'* Mais celui-ci la refusa tout net, en all^guant que les canons 
de TEglise s'opposaient ^ ce que les moines se livrassent k un 
divertissement qui oblige k verser le sang des animaux, ce qui 
^tait tout k fait inconciliable avec leur caract^re. 

'* Les moines ne r^pliqu^rent pas, mais ils trouv^rent un biais, 
et Tabb^ de Saint-Denis, lorsqu*il sollicita k nouveau pour ses 
religieux I'autorisation de chasser, eut soin de repr^senter au 
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NOTES 

roi que c'^tait uniquement dans rintention de pouvoir procurer 
aux fr^res malades una nourriture substantielle en leur faisant 
manger la chair des animaux tu^s par les fr^res bien portants. 

* * Charlemagne n*^tait pas dispose k c^der. Le motif invoqu6 
ne lui paraissait pas suffisamment concluant, mais Tabb^ en 
avait reserve un dernier qui devait lui faire obtenir la permission 
qu'il demandait II savait que le roi ^tait un lettr^, il amena 
adroitement la conversation sur la biblioth^que de Tabbaye et 
t^moigna le regret de ne pouvoir assurer la conservation des 
manuscrits en les reliant avec la peau des animaux tu^s k la 
chasse, ainsi qu'il e^t ^t^ possible de le faire si le roi avait 
consenti. . . . 

'* Charlemagne n*eut pas besoin d*en entendre davantage ; il 
accorda I'autorisation demand^e, et un article d'un capitulaire, 
de Tannic 774, contient cette disposition que les moines de 
I'abbaye de Saint-Denis sont autoris^s k chasser, dans les bois 
appartenant k Tabbaye, les cerfs et autres b6tes k poil, k charge 
d*en r^server la chair pour les malades et la peau pour la reliure 
des manuscrits." 

H. GouRDON DE Genouillac, **L'Eglise et la Chasse." 

** {Ay, abbesses too),** 
Page 92. 

Juliana Berners, prioress of the nunnery of Sopwell in the 
15th century, herself wrote three tracts on Hawking, Hunting, 
and Armory or Heraldry, which were first printed in the neigh- 
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NOTES 

bouring monastery of St. Albans. It was, during the Middle 
Ages, no unusual thing for an abbess, who resembled an abbot 
in respect of exercising a wide manorial jurisdiction, to follow 
the chase, as did many other high-born dames. 

" The Mer-baby's Cradling^ 

Page 102. 

An idea first suggested by the water-colour picture of a'.dead 
mer-baby lying on the seashore, painted by Lady Stanley 
(Dorothy Tennant). 
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By the Same Author 

THE APOSTLE OF THE ARDENNES 

AND OTHER POEMS 



PRESS OPINIONS 

PaU Mall Gazette, — "A genuine poet. With what lofty purity of 
thought, what beautiful and intimate feeling, and what unfailing poetic 
instinct Lady Lindsay enters into all these phases and makes thetn a 
perfect whole we cannot hope to show." 

Morning Post. — " Few poems of equal length and beauty have been 
produced by living writers, and Lady Lindsay must be warmly con- 
gratulated on the success of her labour of love. 

St James's Gazette. — " From the first pa^e to the last an actual, living 
piece of poetry. It gives its author a definite place among contemporary 
makers of poetry, and that place a worthy and a distinguished one." 

' Observer. — " Lady Lindsay has written a really beautiful poem, a poem 
full of delicate description and interspersed with delightful lyrics. ... It 
should heighten her reputation and widen her audience." 

Lady's Pictorial.— *\ In 'The Apostle of the Ardennes' one of the most 
accomplished of our living writers has written a beautiful poem. ' 

Dublin Daily Express. — " Lady Lindsay has brought out the noble and 
beautiful features of her story with true poetic insijght, and her many 
pictures of woodland life have a singular charm and vividness." 

Newcastle Chronicle. — " Instinct with vividness of imagination, fluent 

Slay of fancy, subtle little touches,^ and a curious blend of delicacy and 
rmness. . . Full of beauty as a finely cut diamond is full of fire." 



lVor/d.—"BY this poem Lady Lindsay attains a rank among the po«ts 
of our time high and indisputable. . . . The poem deserves grave 
appreciation and the tribute of keen emotion, for its qualities are very 
rare." 

Yorkshire Herald.—*' Worthy of Lady Lindsay's high reputation, which 
it will tend to enhance. . . . The verse is chaste, melodious, and stately." 

Outlook. — " There is much real poetry in the volume." 

Bookseller. — " Lady Lindsay has established her claim as a writer of 
poetry, and her latest production more than realises the hopes long since 
conceived." 

Scotsman. — "No one will read this graceful poem, without taking an 
interest in St Hubert's name and memory.' 

British Weekly. — "A beautiful story told in fittingly beautiful words." 

Queen. — "Bids fair to take its place among the few larger poems 
accepted by the public. The beauty of the poem lies above all in the 
elevated and poetical spirit which runs through it. It has many sonorous 
and beautiful lines, and is full of little gracious touches." 

Sunday Times. — " A beautiful poem, which should make her recognised 
more surely among the true poets of the day." 

Westminster Review.— ^'^ The stately verse of the poem makes it not 
unworthy of comparison with some of Tennyson's ' Idylls of the King.'" 

Manchester Guardian.— '* '9 ^x)xa.^% only one living poet could do equal 
justice to a similar theme in a narrative poem of sustained flight." 

The Month. — " Not only has a most high and noble theme been cho&en, 
but in every page deep insight is revealed, and most perfect sympathy with 
that theme. ... A most lovely Christian idyl, and one which lingers in 
the mind like the memory of some melodious, changeful symphony.^ 

Church Reznew. — " We would pay a hearty tribute to the sympathy and 
insight with which the story is told.** 



THE FLOWER SELLER 

AND OTHER POEMS 



PRESS OPINIONS 

Daily News. — " A collection of pieces, finely felt and finely fashioned, 
firom first to last.** 

Speaker,— ^^ The thought has ^own richer and deener ; the style is surer, 
and, while not losing its simplicity, is often marked hy an extreme dimity 
and heauty; and in many passages these poems arrive within the higher 
domains of poetry." 

World. — " In the ' Flower Seller and other Poems,* by Lady Lindsay, 
we have the best that she has yet given us. The refined thought ana 
musical utterance of her former poems are here, but she strikes a higher 
note in ' Outremer,' and the sonnets of this volume are more finelv finished. 
Very beautiful is the story of the waiting and the lonnng of the painter 
monk for that ' promised shaft of blue.' 'The Flower Sellec* is Uaiutiful 
also ; not so subtle and heart-searching as * Outremer,' but a fine strain of 
romance, full of colour, stateliness, and the mortal ill of a love as innocent 
as it is impossible.** 

Globe. — " Lady Lindsay again shows considerable command of varied 
metre, which she handles easily, but her best and most lasting work, 
perhaps, takes the sonnet form. Here, also, is the individuality of thought 
and feeling and expression — a pleasant freshness in the choice of subjects 
and the mode of dealing with them.** 

Glasgow Herald. — ''Lady Lindsay's new book b^;ins with a pleasing 
tale, admirably told.** 

Scotsman. — ** A dainty elegance, shown in a sonnet secjuence and in a 
cycle of songs like Tennyson|s * The Window,* both of which exhibit many 
felicities in the handling of difficult forms of verse.*' 

Daily Telegraph. — *' In her sonnets Lady Lindsay is seen to best 
advantage.** 

Birmingham Gazette, — '*The volume . . , contains much that betokens 
that the accomplished writer has the artistic sense and poetic sense, with 
beauty and loftiness of thought and no mean power of expression.** 



Academy. '-^'^ This mystical legend (* Outremer ') is set forth with delicacy 
and charm. But more charming still are some of Lady Lindsay's lyrics. 
.... These not infrequently possess a free and spontaneous quality that 
reminds one of the bird that * starts into song one moment — ^then is stilL' " 

PtUl Mall Gazette. — " Lady Lindsay writes with a graceful and facile 
pen, and rhyme and rhythm are ready to her hand. There is much thought 
and pathos in her little volume. Perhaps the shorter lyrics show most 
poetical power, though 'In Sleep* and *The Gentle Knight' are finely 
finished work, and * West of the Mountains' is a tiny flawless gem.'* 

Daily Courier. — " Lady Lindsay proves that her faculty for musical verse 
is as fresh and buoyant as ever. Meanwhile, in increasing the volume of 
her verse she has added to its strength ; and the dejgree in which she has 
combined strength with sweetness is as rare as it is stimulating." 

Momitu^ Post. — " ' The Flower Seller ' which stands in the fore-front, is 
clearljr interior to most of the poems which follow it, and particularly to the 
charmine and brightlv-written piece which is second in order, and which 
graphically portrays the influences of art and religion on the romantic mind 
of a clobtered monk. Decidedly poetical, too, is * Long years after,* with 
its pathetic thoughts of the past — and, in a very different style, * The Stormy 
Petrel* is spirited and excellent." 

Illustrated Sporting- and Dramatic News.—" Lady Lindsay is so con- 
scientious a worker, that it is scarcely surprising to find her rapidly coming 
into the front rank of poets." 

Queen. — "It ('The Flower Seller*) is distinctly the most striking poem 
I have read for a long time by anyone but our most recognised poets. Its 
charm, as I have said, is not in tricks of finish, but in the wealth of imagina- 
tion and beauty with which the picture is presented to us.** 



THE KING'S LAST VIGIL 

AND OTHER POEMS 



THIRD EDITION 



PRESS OPINIONS 

Of "The King's Last Vieir* Mr Gladstone wrote: ** It appears to me 
that the idea is very poetical ; and the expression of it in a tone so reverent 
and tender cannot hut do good." 

Times. — '' Lady Lindsay has generous sympathies, graceful fancy, skill 
and variety of versification, a wide reach of thought, and a broad range of 
theme. . . . Amongst contemporary singers, Lady Lindsay ^ould take no 
undistinguished rank.** 

New Review. — " It may at least be maintained that she combines them" 
(the secrets of simplicity and distinction) *' in a very high degree, in a degree 
not too common in contemporary art, and in a degree that i>roves her to be 
touched with the true inaccessible spirit of poetry, the spirit which (to use 
the outworn formula) is bom and not created.** 

Speaker.— ^'^ This volume contains a notable deal of genuine poetry^ 
expressed with admirable art." 

World. — "The little touches of mirth, the sweet and solemn tones of 
melancholy, the bird music, and the fine correctness and completeness of 
the sonnet forms in which some of the best and highest thoughts of the 
poetess find expression, are equally rare and admirable.'* 

Globe. — ^* Lady Lindsay's new^ book will increase and intensify her 

reputation as a writer of melodious and effective verse The 

general level of her workmanship is high — so high indeed that it b not 
easy to make selection of examples." 

Glasgow Herald. — " The whole book b fall of charm." 

Star, — " I have long been an admirer of La(^ Lindsay's children's 
poetry, but in this new volume, * The King's Last Vi^t and other Poems,' 
she shows herself capable of work of more serious artistic significance and 
no less charm." 

Sun.—" Lady Lindsay is one of the few among present-day poets who 
write verse that u simple, that expresses sentiment and emotion in 



restrained yet effective words ; that is graceful without being namby- 
pamby, delicate without being finnidcing. Her lines have melody, 
strength, and grace." 

Scotsman.—*^ The versification is always faultless." 

Observer. — "In the book of 'Lyrics' and the verses for children, 
entitled ^ A String of Beads,' Lady Lindsay had shown the world that she 
possessed considerable literary faculty in addition to genuine poetic feelinp;, 
and the variety of her poetical attainments b still further exemplified in 
this new volume." 

IllustrcUed London News. — " Her * Lyrics,' belonging to the present 
decade, and, followed by 'A String of Beads' only two years ago, secure 
for her an honourable place in any future collection. And now comes a 
new volume, called ' The Kin^s Last Vigil,' of more importance in size 
and in range of subject, if not in art and beauty, than either of its prede- 
cessors. .... A new, as well as a charmingly simple and sincere, note is 
struck by Lady Lindsay in her lines *To My Own Face.' . . . For all this, 
and for much more that her volume gives us of answering charm, she holds 
the respect and admiration of her readers." 

Irish Daily Independent.—^* These poems are musical, sweet and tender, 
and reveal a beautiful nature." 

Sunday Times. — " The whole book will be read with pleasure." 

Birmingham Daily Post.—** The sweetness and sincerity of the graceful 
and simple poems is the abiding impression." 

Liberal. — " In such pieces as ' Told in the Orchard,' * A Violin Maker 
in the Northj' '11 mare mi chiama,' *On the Morrow,' 'The Lover's 
Story,' she strikes a note distinctively original, like the song of some bird 
in the woodland, careless and free, singing for the sheer love of song. Many 
of her pieces, and these her best, are tremulous with a deep and profound 
pathos, evoked by the dread mystery of life and the vicarious suffering 
everywhere visible." 

Queen.—** Lady Lindsay's new volume of verse shows a high level of 
attainment among the singers that are so numerous around us at the 
present day. .... We must strongly commend Lady Lindsay's latest 
volume to all lovers of poetry." 

Academy. — "So much applause has been showered on this little book 

that it is not eas^ to speak temperately Lady Lindsay is a poetess 

of real charm : it is easy to concede so much^ but as yet she cannot claim 
exalted rank She has in her the makmgs of a fine poet." 

Nature Notes. — " No critic would be slow to acknowledge the many 
charms of this dainty little book." 

Vanity Fair,'—** Her poems are of the type that bear reading and 
re-reading." 

Woman, — " I have come to the conclusion that Lady Lindsay is a real 
poet, but that she writes real poetry only now and then. Some of the 



things in the book linger in the memory by reason of their music, their true 
sentiment, and their fitting expression, and for these the volume is worth 
having.** 

Dublin Ex^ss.—" The proof of his" (Mr Gladstone's) "discernment is 
seen in the fact that a second edition of these poems has been called for in 

little more than a month ^nce the issue of the first In a time when 

England is once again ^ a nest of singins birds,' Lady Lindsay b to be con* 
gratulated on possessing a note distinctly her own." 

Dundee Advertiser.^ — '* A book which in all it contains does honour to a 
singer of marked poetic gift." 

Sketch.— *^ A. good many readers may have a pleasant memory of Lady 
Lindsay's verses for children, * A String of Beads* In her new volume of 
fNoems, ' The King's Last Vigil,* she seidcs a wider audience, and with con- 
siderable success. ... There is something to be keenly grateful for in this 
volume of sane and simple verse.** 

Pall Mall Gazette.— ** By the way^the subject being the poetry of 
women — ^how ' intensely one acknowledges a justified poem in another 
woman's work. This is Lady Lindsay^s sonnet, *To My Own Face.* 
What she says there is true, beautiful, as old as the race, and has never 
been said before.*' 

Pall Mall Magazine.— **^ The 'Ode to Father Time ' somehow recalls an 
early French poet in love with life ; there b true phantasy in ' The Mad 
Mother's Lullaby^* and true pathos in * A Poor Ghost,* and many an artless 
snatch of song — like the 'Bulfinch' triolet — beguiles the readers joumev. 
Two of the sonnets are really memorable— "Love or Fame,* and ' In 
Remembrance.* " 

Court Journal.— ^* * The King*s Last VigiL' . . . Thb b the title of the 
opening poem, which b an extremely beautiful little piece of work, simple 
in style, but thoughtfully conceived, and expressed with much grace of 
diction.'* 

New Age.—**' The sonnet * To My Own Face* b the most subtle poem in 
a book where all is pleasing." 
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